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For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING. 


BY JOHN V. THORPE. 


BuvE the water, blue the sky, 
Who can doubt that spring is nigh? 
In the trees the birds are singing, 
New life-scents the breeze is bringing. 
Pussy-willows white are showing 

» Near the brooks, whose waters, flowing, 
Sing that spring, with all her train 
(May’s bright sunshine, April’s rain), 
Coming is, is near at hand 
To make fresh and green the land. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PISAN CAMPO SANTO. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


HERE is no more peaceful spot in the 
world than a burial-ground; and, when 
_art is lavished upon one as it is at Pisa, 

no more beautiful place could be imagined. 
This Campo Santo, or holy field, as the Ital- 
ians poetically call our word ‘‘cemetery,” is one 
of the most gloriously lovely ones in all the 
length and breadth of Italy. The churchyard 
proper that lies near the noted cathedral and 
the leaning tower, of which you have often 
heard, is an enclosure of rectangular shape over 


three hundred feet long and more than half as 
many broad. The green turf that makes so 
rich a lawn between the four boundary cy- 
presses is mourished by the fifty-three ship- 
loads of earth, long, long ago brought hither 
from Mount Calvary at the instance of an arch- 
bishop, who desired that the dead should lie, 
in sacred ground, 

The marble structure that girds in this holy 
plot has yellowed by time, until it has the sunny 
glow of gold by day, and under the. light of the 
full moon stands like a vision of delight. The 
open corridor that runs about the enclosure is 
lighted by the beautiful large windows of Tuscan- 
Gothic style that we see in the illustration, and 
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the closed wall is decorated by paintings in 
fresco done by some of the earliest great masters 
of Italian art. 

The subjects of these frescoes are for the 
most part taken from Bible stories, especially 
one series that is the work of a noted Floren- 
tine painter, Benozzo Gozzoli, who flourished 
during the fifteenth century. This artist’s 
pictures are delightful because of the lifelike 
faces (many of which are indeed actual por- 
traits of famous Italians he himself had seen 
and known in the streets of Florence), and also 
because of the charming little bits of landscape 
that clearly show how thoroughly familiar 
he was with Tuscany and with its hill-towns. 

The floor of the corridor is largely occupied 
by antique sarcophagi and by monuments of 
various sorts, some of which commemorate 
different illustrious Italians. The tombs of the 
latter are usually such as possess for foreign- 
ers very little, if any, interest; but some of the 
reliefs carved on the Roman sarcophagi deserve 
a careful inspection from the passer-by not only 
on account of their. beauty, but because they 
were studied by some of the earliest of modern 
Italian sculptors, and in this way are closely 
connected with the rise and progress of Italian 
sculpture. 

By far the most impressive relic of the terri- 
ble struggles that used to take place between 
such rival cities—as, for example, Pisa and 
Florence on the one hand and Pisa and Genoa 
on the other—are the chains of the ancient 
harbor of Pisa that were captured in 1362 by 
the Genoese. A portion of these chains was 
given by the captors to Florence, who for some 
while kept them suspended before the entrance 
to the Baptistery. These were restored to Pisa 
in 1848, and another of the chains was similarly 
returned by Genoa twelve years later. 

Used as we are nowadays to hear of naval 
encounters in ports the size of that at New York, 
for example, it is difficult for us at first sight 
to understand the conditions of old when it was 
quite possible to make river harbors impassable 
and the ports themselves impregnable from the 
water by stretching chains across the harbor 
mouth. In trying to realize some of these dif- 
ferences between medieval and latter-day 
warfare, we-must keep in mind the fact that 
what took the place of our men-of-war were 
no larger than the larger-sized launches which 
a modern battleship swings upon deck and 
stows away half out of sight when not in port. 

However, one almost forgets that there is 
such a horrible thing as war when he strolls 
up and down the stately pictured corridors 
of the Campo Santo. The absolute peace and 
quiet therein are rarely interrupted save by the 
occasional merriment of children at play out- 
side on the greensward that faces the cathedral, 
or when a tiny finch or other bird is heard to 
chirp and twitter in the soft sunlight, as it flits 
and hops about under the aromatic lemon ver- 
benas or beneath the fragrant rose-bushes, laden 
with beautiful flowers. 


An individual man ts a fruit which it cost all 
the foregoing ages to form and to ripen. 
EMERSON. 


HE difference between receiving the Spirit 
and being filled with the Spirit is a dif- 
ference not of kind, but of degree. In 

one case the light of heaven has reached the dark 
chamber, disturbing night, but leaving some 
deep shadows. In the other, that light has filled 
the whole chamber and made every corner 
bright. WILLIAM ARTHUR. 


_ SONG OF THE BROOK. 


Wuat was the song of the little brook, 
As under the willows his way he took? 
Wouldn’t you like to know? 
Let me play awhile as I will; 
By and by I must turn the mill, 
As farther down I go. 
Daisies hanging over my side,— 
Beautiful daisies, starry-eyed,— 
Kiss me, for I must go. - 
But think of me as I turn the wheel, 
Grinding the corn into yellow meal 
And drifts of golden snow. 
Selected. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
SALLY. 


BY MRS, MARY JOHNSON. 


HAT have you there, Marjorie?” asked 
a young girl, as her elder sister came 
in at dusk of an October day. It was 

fast growing cold. She had a pink knitted scarf 

thrown over her head, and held something care- 
fully wrapped in her shawl. 
haste to reply, but came nearer, and began to 
open the shawl, when a furry little head peered 
out, soft little paws rustled in its warm folds, 
and ‘‘mew, mew,” in feeble but earnest tones 
left no doubt as to the nature of her acquisition. 

“Q Marjorie, what possessed you to bring 
home another kitten? After all the trouble we 
had with the last one, too! If we were in our 
own house, it would be different; but boarding— 
oh, dear me!” 

‘“What possessed me? Pity, Isuppose. But 
I don’t seem to remember any trouble with. Puff. 
We found a good home for him, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, after trotting from Dan to Beersheba, 
and making ourselves unwelcome to all the 
neighborhood. Where did you find this kit- 
ten? She seems very young.” 

“Yes, too young to take from the mother, but 
no doubt turned adrift. The poor little thing 
was crawling round the carpenter’s shop in the 
next street, trying to nestle in some shavings, 
mewing so piteously, trembling with cold, and 
half starved. See how thin she is, and her coat 
looks so rough! I rang at the house-door, and 
three or four others, to inquire; but nobody 
would own her or take her in, and of course I 
couldn't leave her out there to starve and 
freeze.” 

‘‘Which would she do first, think?” asked 
Josephine teasingly, but gently ‘stroking the kit- 
ten, 

“T haven’t time just now to consider that,” 
was answered. “The first thing is to warm 
some milk for her.” 

‘‘Oh, you’ve adopted her, have you?” 
“That’s an after-consideration, too. 
must be fed, and stay for to-night at least.’ 

“Tl run down and get some milk,” said 
Josephine, taking a tin cup from the closet. _ 

She returned directly, lighted the gas-jet, and 
placed the cup over it. The kitten smelt the 
milk, watched the process of heating it, and, 
when it was poured into a saucer and given her, 
lapped it with famishing eagerness. Marjorie 
tipped the things out of her work-basket, and 
made a warm bed in it of soft old flannel for the 
little waif; and, when they went downstairs 
to their own supper, they left her purring her- 
self to sleep. 

The next day Marjorie spent a considerable 
part of her time in traversing, as she said, high- 
ways and byways, and renewing all her calling 
acquaintance’ in the kitten’s behalf; for she 
realized, as well as her sister, the difficulty of 
keeping pets when boarding. But she was not 
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She 


+ 


She seemed in no 


successful i in finding a , home for the little waif. 


Nobody wanted the care, and she was not at 


« 


that time very pretty. Her coat ought to have 
been white with black spots, but was so dirty 
and shabby as to seem nothing in particular. 
There was a spot on her nose which Josephine 
said was natural and Marjorie insisted was dirt; 
and the: question was settled by Marjorie’s tak- 


ing a soft sponge, warm water, and Castile soap, 


and gently rubbing. Sure enough, the spot 
disappeared, and the nose proved a pretty pink. 
Gradually the kitten improved very much with 
good feeding and care, for Marjorie concluded 
to keep her and bear the inconvenience. There 
was no good home. to-be found, and she could 
not turn her adrift, nor would her sister. They ~ 
both grew to love the kitten dearly, and take 
a great deal of pleasure in her merry frolics 
and bright, affectionate ways; for she certainly 
was bright and very playful, yet not ine 
or troublesome. 

The gas-jet was at the side of the room, over 
a stand, Within a day or two after her arrival, 
Sally, as they named. her, would spring of the 
stand and sit there, tapping the gas-jet with her 
paw, and mewing for warm milk, 

She readily learned little tricks, such as roll- 
ing over when told and sitting up to beg, and her 
native good sense showed her how to use them. 

It wag Marjorie’s habit to bring the kitten’s 
dinner Sher she came upstairs after having her 
own, and Sally was always waiting to meet her 
with eager welcome. Sometimes, though rarely, 


. Marjorie forgot it, and then the kitten ran to her, 


put her paws on her dress and mewed, rubbed 
against her, sat-up and ‘begged, lay” down and 
rolled over, ‘and so on with every trick she knew, 


‘till her repentant mistress went down for the neg- 


lected dinner. 

One little way that the kitten had used to | 
amuse the girls and their friends very much. 
Whenever the white water-jar was set down 
on the floor, she would run from wherever she 
happened to be, jump in and sit down, curling 


her tail round her, and look out over the rim 


with a satisfied air,.as if it were coseéy and com- 
fortable instead of cold earthen ware. She was 
very comical; and the girls sometimes, when 
some intimate friend came in, set out the jar on 
purpose to see her. 

When_she wanted water, she-would spring on 
the marble wash-basin, tap the faucet with her 
paw, and mew. 

“Want some water, kitty?” one of them 
would say. And she would mew in answer. 

She asked for it not only when she was thirsty, 
but to play in it. She would watch the little 
stream run into the basin, and then sit beside it, 
dipping in her paw and shaking it, spattering 

the water just as a child likes to do. — 

The girls kept her through the winter and 
spring, and enjoyed her very much, with her 
loving ways and merry antics. ‘Like any 


_ healthy kitten, she dearly loved to get hold of a 


work-basket, and roll thimble and spools about 
the floor. She had a toy mouse and ball of her 
own, and she would play hide-and-seek. She 
was not so prettily marked as some kittens; but 
she had grown plump and round, kept her fur 
very clean, and was never troublesome. . 

She was such a bright, playful, affectionate 
little pussy that, by the time they were going 
away, a friend was more than willing to take 


_ her, and so she found another good home. 


Three months passed by, and, though not then 
coming back to stay, Marjorie was again in the © 
neighborhood, and called to see her friend. In- — 
quiries for pussy were eagerly made and cheer- 
fully answered, and Marjorie started to call her 
at the door. 
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“Oh, you needn’t do that,’’ said the lady; who 
was sitting by the window. She raised the sash 
and said in her usual tone: —__ 

“Sally, come in now!’ 

There was a rush, a scramble of furry paws, 
and Sally bounded in over the sill, in her own 
merry fashion. She knew Marjorie’s voice di- 
rectly, and jumped into her lap, rubbed against 
her, climbed on her shoulder, patted her face, 
and purred her delight. 

She did not try to follow her away, however, 
but stayed, contented and happy, in her home. 
Then—oh, the pity of it!—one Fourth of July 
no one thought to shut her up where she would 
be quiet. The uproar frightened the nervous 
little creature into a fit, and that was the last of 
poor Sally—for this world. 


Eyes and ears, two trade pilots ’twizxt.the dan- 
gerous shores of will and judgment. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW MARION SPOKE. 


BY RUTH V. ‘CLARK. 


WO-AND-A-HALF-YEAR-OLD  Mar- 
ion knew a_ sweet little poem which 
she was delighted to repeat to her 
grown-up friends at their request. It is pos- 
sible that the pennies had something to do with 
this. 

One day a friend of her mamma’s asked if 
Marion might speak at the Children’s Day ex- 
ercises, which were to be held soon. Mamma 
said: ‘Oh, she will be afraid. Marion is only 
a baby”’; but finally, ‘‘ Well, she may try it.” 

So for the next few days the “piece”? was 
repeated for mamma and papa, grandma and 
aunts, more times than any one could tell. As 
sure as she came near one of the family, they 
would say, ‘‘Come, Toots, speak your piece for 
me.” And Marion would say-: 


“QO yobin, ’ittle yobin, 
Oo perched upon a twid; 
Oo seem so vewy ’ittle, 
An’ I so vewy bid.”’ 


Sunday morning Marion was awake with the 
robins, her mamma said; but her papa said, 
“T do wish that baby wouldn’t wake up so 
early!’ Breakfast was -gone through with; 
but Marion was too excited to eat, because the 
great occasion was at hand, and she was to 
speak her piece in church at last. 

When the little girl was dressed and down- 
stairs to be admired, she looked, with her yel- 
low curls, shining eyes, and white dress, shoes 


’ and stockings, like a cherub, only more kissable. 


Before starting for the church Marion re- 
peated her verse without a mistake. Once 
again mamma listened to “O yobin, ’ittle 
yobin,” in the church vestibule. Certainly 
Marion was letter perfect, and mamma hoped 
her little daughter would do as well when her 
turn came in church. 

There was music and recitations and talks 
that seemed long to one little girl; but at last 
the superintendent announced, “A recitation 
will now be given by little Marion Kendall.” 

Mamma walked with Marion up the aisle 
and stood her on the rostrum. The little girl 
looked wonderingly at so many faces before 
her, and, slowly turning her head, saw the min- 
ister and choir behind her, then said, loud and 
clear, ‘“‘I’s af’aid.” Then, tightly clasping 
her mamma/’s neck: ‘‘I loves oo yots, mamma, 
Tloves 00 yots. Pease tate me down.” 

And that was the way that Marion spoke her 
piece. 


Four Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE STAR. 


BY MARY L. WYATT. 


O star, little star, 

Away off so far, 

(They say it is millions of miles), 

But how can it be 

That you shine so for me, 

And make my face dimple with smiles? 


O bright little star, 

Away off so far, 

I think there’s a hole in the blue, 
And you that I see, 

Beaming down upon me, 

Are the glory that’s shining through. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MR. FROG AND MISS MOUSIE. 
BY ISIDORA T, WARD. 


NE time there was a little frog, and he 
() said to his mother, ‘‘Mother, I want to 
go and see Miss Mousie this evening.”’ 

“‘Why do you want to go and see Miss Mousie, 
my son?” 

“Because she is so beautiful, mother. She 
has such pretty, pointed, pink ears, such dainty 
little feet, such a slender long tail, and such funny 
little whiskers.” 

“Very well, you may go,” replied his mother; 
“but you will not like Miss Mousie. Mice should 
go with mice, and frogs should go with frogs.” 

“Oh, I know I shall like her, mother. Good- 
bye.” f 

And away went Mr. Froggie to Miss Mousie’s 
house. He knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” called Miss Mousie. 
evening, Mr. Frog. 

“Thank you, Miss Mousie, kindly, I will,” 
said he. 

So they talked awhile, and pretty soon tea 
was ready. 

“Won’t you stay and have some tea with 
me, Mr. Frog?” asked Miss Mousie, politely. 

“Thank you,” answered Mr. Frog, “I will, 
with pleasure.” 

When they went to the table, Mr. Frog was 
surprised to see nothing but some cheese. 

“Will you have some cheese, Mr. Frog?’’ 
asked Miss Mousie, smiling sweetly. 

‘No, I thank you,” replied Mr. Frog, “I do 
not eat cheese.” 

“Not eat cheese!”? exclaimed Miss Mousie. 
‘‘Why, how very strange! What do you eat?” 
“T eat flies and bugs, you know,” said he. 

“Flies! O Mr. Frog, how can you eat flies?” 

“They are very good,” said Mr. Frog. 

“Ugh, ugh!” said Mousie. 

“Will you come and take a walk this eve- 
ning, Miss Mousie?’”’ Mr. Frog wanted to 
change the subject. 

“‘Yes,”’ answered Miss Mousie, smiling once 
more. 

They started out together; but Miss Mousie 
ran quickly ahead of Mr. Frog, who went as 
usual, hop-stop, hop-stop. 

Miss Mousie halted. ‘“‘What makes you go 
that way, Mr. Frog? Why don’t you run right 
along as I do?” 

“Why, this is the way I was made to go,” 
replied Mr. Frog. “‘My back legs make me 
jump.” 

“Well, how can we keep together, then?” 
asked Miss Mousie. “If I go slowly, you hop 
ahead of me, then stop, and I run ahead of you. 
Oh, that is a queer way to walk—hop-stop, hop- 
stop!”’ 

‘Well, shall we go down to the bog? It is 


“Ah, good- 


Won’t you take a seat?’’- 


nice and muddy there to-night after the rain, 
and we can sit on a stone together,” suggested 
poor Froggie. 

“Mud! Do you like mud?” exclaimed Miss 
Mousie. 

“Why, yes, don’t you?” said Mr. Frog. 

“No, indeed! Let’s go to the corn field on 
the hill and get some corn.” 

“Very well,” said Froggie, trying hard to 
please. 

So they climbed the hill, Miss Mousie speed- 
ing quietly along, and Froggie puffing and hop- 
ping and in vain trying to keep up. ‘When they 
reached the field, Miss Mousie ran up the stalks 
and began eating; but Mr. Frog, in trying to get 
under, bumped his head at every jump, and 
finally sat down to wait, quite faint and dizzy. 

Just as he was getting rested, Miss Mousie 
cried out: ‘‘Oh, I think a cat is coming! Run, 
run! quick, quick!”’ 

“A cat won’t hurt you, dear Miss Mousie,”’ 
said Mr. Frog. 

““Won’t hurt you!”’ echoed Mousie. ‘‘Why, 
she’ll snap your head right off!” And away 
flew Miss Mousie, down the hill and out of sight 
in a minute. 

Mr. Frog went slowly home. ‘‘Mother,”’ he 
said, when he was in his own chair once more, 
“mother, I don’t like Miss Mousie. Why, she 
doesn’t like flies, she can’t hop, she hates mud, 
and is afraid of cats!” 

“Well, well,’ laughed his mother, ‘‘you go 
and see Miss Frogkins to-morrow evening. 
Mice should go with mice, and frogs should go 
with frogs.” 

So the next evening Mr. Frog dressed up very 
fine, and went and knocked at Miss Frogkins’ 
door. 

“Come in,” called Miss Frogkins. ‘‘Oh, good- 
evening, Mr. Frog. Won’t you take a seat?” 

_“Thank you kindly, Miss Frogkins, I will.’ 

So they talked of the beautiful froggy rain 
they had had that day, and then tea was ready. 

“Won’t you stay and have some tea with 
me, Mr. Frog?” said Miss Frogkins. 

“Thank you,” answered Mr. Frog, “I will 
stay with pleasure.”’ 

So they went to the table, and there was a 
dish of fine, fat flies. 

“Will you have some flies, Mr. Frog?’ said 
Miss Frogkins, smiling sweetly. 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ answered Mr. Frog. 
are my favorite dish.” 

They ate a good meal, and then Mr. Frog 
said, “‘Will you come and take a walk this even; 
ing, Miss Frogkins?”’ 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Miss Frogkins, 
still smiling. 

They started out together, and they both 
went hop-stop, hop-stop, side by side. 

‘Shall we go down to the bog? It will be 
nice and muddy there after the rain.” 

“Oh, yes, let us go to the bog, of course,” 
said Miss Frogkins. 

So they hopped to the bog and sat on a stone 
and croaked together. 

“Shall we take a plunge?” asked Mr. Frog. 

“Just as you like, Mr. Frog,” replied Miss 
Frogkins. 

In they went and had a fine swim, and all 
the frogs had a grand chorus. Then Miss Frog- 
kins said she must go home. 

After Mr. Frog had said good-night to Miss 
Frogkins, he went home also, and he said to his 
mother: ‘‘I do like Miss Frogkins better than 
Miss Mousie. We keep together beautifully 
when we take a walk. She likes the bog, she 
eats flies, and is not afraid of cats.” 

“Yes,” replied Mother Frog, “‘mice should 
go with mice, and frogs should go with frogs.” 


“They 
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He who loveth a book will never want a faith- 
ful friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful 
companion, or an effectual comforter. 

BaRROwW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NEWS OF SPRING. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


At last the errant missive came; 
Ah, in the city street ’twas good 
To read the news of field and wood, 
And call old friends by name. 


It was a warm, soft air, like wine, 
That roused the noon hour, chill and spent; 
And it was heavy with the scent 

Of meadows and of pine. 


*Twas filled with all the news: it told 
About the early moving in 
Of bud and bird, and that dear kin 
I used to know of old. 


Meantime, I’ve hidden it safe away; 
But there’s no harm in telling you 
Another letter’s almost due— 

Perhaps ’twill come to-day. 


For Every Other Sunday. ’ 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


VI. Queen of Sheba. 


HE country over which this famous 
woman. ruled was in Arabia, and was 
called in Arabic “Yemen.” It is de- 

scribed as being a most fertile country and ex- 
tremely prosperous, as having large cities with 
fine buildings, and as carrying on an extensive 
trade with foreign countries. 

The commerce of Israel which had increased 
so much under Solomon opened the way for the 
rest of the world to know more about that king- 
dom, and also to hear about Solomon’s wisdom 
and all the wonderful things he was doing for 
his people. And, of course, Solomon in his 
turn learned what was going on outside of his 
own dominion. With other information which 
came to him he probably heard about Sheba 
and its wealth. 

Such marvellous tales of the new king of 
Israel’s wisdom, and the great advance in wealth 
his country was making, soon reached the ears 
of the Queen of Sheba, that she determined to 
go and see for herself how much truth there was 
in the stories. 

She took with her a great retinue of servants 
and many camels laden with spices, gold, and 
precious stones as presents to Solomon, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time. 

Solomon received her with great ceremony, 
of course. She asked him many questions. 
“And Solomon told her all her questions. There 
was not anything hid from the king which he 
told her not.” 

After she had tested his wisdom, she saw the 
beautiful temple built of cedar overlaid with 
gold, and the royal palaces also built of cedar. 
And, when she had also seen the pomp and cere- 
mony of the court, the rich profusion on the 
royal table and the large number who sat at 
the table, the fine apparel of Solomon’s officials 


and servants, she was amazed at such splendor. . 


Or, as the Bible puts it, ‘‘There was no more 
spirit in her.” 

“The half was not told me,” she exclaimed. 
“Thy wisdom and prosperity exceed the fame 
which I heard.”’ 

The Bible account of this visit is quite short. 
It was, nevertheless, an event for a person at 


SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


that time, to take so long a journey as the 
Queen of Sheba did in order to visit the King 
of Israel. It was also the meeting of two rulers 
prominent in the affairs of the world just then,— 
an occurrence that may have an important 
bearing on history whenever it happens. 

There are many legends told of this noted 
woman and about her interviews with Solo- 
mon: perhaps you will read them some time. 
In these stories the name of Balkis is given to 
her who is spoken of in the Bible only as the 
Queen of Sheba. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURE FABLES. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 
IV. The Faithful Fire-flies. 


OR many weeks the twilight shadows in 
the fields had glimmered with the fire- 
flies’ flitting lamps. Hundreds of them 

shot about like the tips of fairy joss-sticks 
swung by unseen hands. Beside the willows 
by the brook, in the open meadow, and among 
the trees of the apple orchard they held their 
nightly revels, undaunted by occasional mists 
or summer rains. 

It was one autumn evening, when the first 
chill storms came up, that they were beaten 
down to earth by the great, wet drops. In the 
tangles of the grass they crept with dampened 
wings, striving to rise again and flit away; but 
they tried in vain. 

As they crawled about, they began to see tiny 
lights moving close to the ground, and soon 
learned that they were borne by the glow-worms, 
poor earth creatures who could not fly. 

“Ah,” thought the fire-flies, “how brave are 
these brothers of ours who shine, though they 
have no wings to bear their lights aloft! Let 
us be equally brave!” 
to shine in spite of the dampness; and they 
shone forth, and the ground seemed covered 
with little stars. 

“You are very brave to gleam after you are 
defeated,”’ said the glow-worms. But the fire- 


And the fire-flies strove - 


flies answered, ‘‘Remember that bravery plays 
as great a part in failure as in success, and that, 
if one cannot light the sky, he must be content 
to brighten the earth.” 


V. The Seven Leaves. 


When the leaves of the great maple that 
stands by the farm-house were bright with the 
red and gold of autumn, they began to drop 
from the branches and flutter to the ground, - 
There they lay till the farmer’s boy raked them 
into huge, shining piles and carried them to the 
stable to make a bed for his chestnut pony. 

So quickly did the leaves forsake their tree 
that in a few days but seven remained. These 
seven were very-vain. They had become con- 
ceited because of the remarks of passers-by, 
who praised their beauty. 

“We will not fall!” said they. ‘We will 
cling and delight the eye, for we are very beauti- 
ful!”” And so they clung and clung, satisfied 
because they were fair to look upon, and dis- 
gusted with their sisters who were content to 
make a bed in a farmer’s barn. But by and 
by, as the silly seven looked at one another, 
they saw that their colors had faded, and they 
felt a cold, cold wind which made them shiver. 

“Oh, let us fall!’’ they cried. But, try as 
they would, they still remained upon the bough. 
How they envied the sisters who were snug 
and warm beneath the pony, and how they 
longed to fly away! At last there came a 
fearful gust which tore them from their hold. 
How glad they were! But their gladness lasted 
but a moment, for they were scattered into a 
drift of snow. And, as they shivered there in 
the cold, the north wind seem to cry: 

‘“Remember that in usefulness there is the 
happiness which lasts.” 


HANK God every morning that you have 
something to do that day which must 
be done, whether you like it or not. — 

Being forced to work and to do your best will 
breed in you a hundred virtues which the idle 
never know. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
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_ Amusements are to religion like breezes of air 
to the flame; gentle ones will fan it, but strong 


ones will put it out. 
Davin THOMAS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
~ COMMON WHITE POTATOES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


I’m a white potato, quite a curiosity 

When brought from Spain to Europe, in six- 
teenth century; 

For swine or other cattle, they thought we might 
be good, 

But never dreamed that people would prize us 
for their food. 


Eyes have we in abundance; but what care we 
for sight 

When ’neath the sod we’re living in one unend- 
ing night! 

Our stems are all herbaceous, our leaves pin- 
nate you see, 

With flowers white or purple, fruit like a goose- 
berry. 


In Holland and in Russia our tubers oft are 
made 

Into a wholesome syrup, or sugar fit for trade. 

Now in the north of Europe—I say it to their 
blame!— 

They turn our roots to brandy, and put us all 
to shame. 


When into starch converted, if you feel so in-- 


clined, 

Look at the grains, within them a black cross 
you will find. 

Just common white potatoes! yet, if our crop 
should fail, 

Within the land of Erin a famine would prevail. 


_———— 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW GRAVITY GOT HIS NEW COLLAR. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY, 


She had her hat and jacket on, ready 

to go out. Some of her friends were ex- 
pecting her to meet them at three o’clock, and 
it would make a great deal of trouble for them 
if she did not do as she had promised. 

But now there was no one to leave to take 
care of the house and of Edmund. Mary, the 
new maid, had been having the toothache, and 
had been allowed to go to the dentist’s just after 
lunch. She had said she would surely be at 
home before three, and she had not come. 

“Mamma,” said Edmund, while they stood 
together looking out of the window, hoping to 
see Mary, the maid, coming up the street, “I 
wish you would please buy Gravity a new col- 
He is ’shamed of this old pink ribbon. 
He wants a real, round collar.” 

“OQ Edmund! When there are so many 
things we have to go without because we have 
not money enough to buy them. I think we 
mustn’t spend for a collar to put on a stuffed 
dog. Why, you need a new coat yourself!” 

Edmund did not like to have Gravity re- 
minded that he was only a stuffed dog. He 
thought it hurt his feelings, and he hugged him 
hard under his arm to comfort him. 

Gravity was a black dog, with a curly tail. 
Edmund had called him Gravity, because he had 
first heard that word on the Christmas morning 
when he found the dog standing under his 
stuffed-out stocking. People always laughed 
when they heard his name, and Edmund thought 


Fe''ste naa mamma was looking troubled. 
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it very silly in them. It was his minister uncle 
who had said the word, so Edmund knew it was 
a good one and not funny either. 

Edmund tried to think how he could help his 
mamma out of her trouble. 

“T could take care of the house,’ he said. 
“T and Gravity. We would take good care. 
And Mary will come pretty soon.” 

Mamma, thought hard about it. “I suppose 
you could. Well, I will trust you, dearie. I 
ought to be off this minute. If the bell rings, 
peep out through the blind; and, if it looks like 
a tramp or a pedler, don’t open the door. If 
you should have any trouble, you know you 


could make Mrs. Ash hear by calling out of the . 


bay window. Perhaps, after all, I had better 
shut up the house and let you stay with Mrs, 
Ash.” 

“Oh, no, mamma, please! I would rather 
keep house. I can keep house just as nice!’ 

“Very well, then, you shall try. A boy five 
years old is quite a big boy, isn’t he? And I 
shall not be gone long, even if Mary should not 
come back at all. Good-bye, then. Ishall still 
be in time if I hurry. Oh—tell Mary not to 
forget papa’s potatoes.” 

You may notice that Edmund’s mamma 
never thought of saying, ‘‘Be a good boy.”’ She 
knew very well that Edmund liked best to be 
a good boy. < 

It was because Mary was a new maid that 
she might need to be reminded about the po- 
tatoes. Maids who stayed long in the house 
learned that Edmund’s papa had to have his 
potatoes baked for dinner, hot and well done 
and just right. 


Edmund knew how important it was, and he 
kept singing to himself, in different tunes, ‘ Po- 
to-toes, po-ta-toes!’”’ so he should not forget 
before Mary, the maid came home. 

But he had time to grow tired of his potato 
song, and a little tired of his books and games 
all alone. The house was so very still, and the 
clocks ticked so much louder than usual. 

And Mary, the maid, did not come, not even 
when the clock struck four times. 

Edmund could not tell all the times on the 
clock, but he could count four; and he knew 
that, when the long hand had gone all around 
again, it would be five o’clock. And at five 
Katy, the maid, that was before Mary, used 
to put the potatoes in to bake. Edmund knew, 
because he had often watched her and talked 
to her about it. 

He grew uneasy about his papa’s dinner, as 
the long hand went all the way down and then 
began to climb up to the place where it would 
make the clock strike again. 

“Gravity,” he said, ‘‘we could get those po- 
tatoes.”’ 

Gravity looked pleased, so Edmund pattered 
off through the still house to the pantry, and 
found the right tin pan. Then he’ pattered 
down cellar to the potato barrel. | 

He could not count so many as he needed, 
but he piled them on the pan and looked at 
them hard to see if the pile seemed as big as it 
ought to look on the table. 

First, he took off some, then he put some 
back. 

“T guess that’s right,” he told Gravity, and 
went upstairs again, one step at a time, because 
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the pan was heavy, and he had to carry Gravity 
under his arm. 

He pulled a chair to the sink to stand in, and 
scrubbed the potatoes with the vegetable brush, 
making them clean and smooth as Katy, the 
other maid, used to do. 

Then he got the oven door open,—that was 
hard work,—and at last had the potatoes safely 
shut in to bake. 

He remembered that Katy used to open the 
lower draft of the range, and he started to do 
that; but, just in time, he remembered some- 
thing else. 

When he was a very little boy, he used to play 
with the drafts of the range and make trouble 
with the fire, so mamma had forbidden him ever 
to.touch them. 

“Tt wouldn’t be mischief if I did it to bake 
papa’s potatoes,”’ he argued with Gravity. 

But Gravity looked sober. 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Edmund, half crying. 
“We could bake those potatoes just as nice! 
But we mustn’t—no, I guess we mustn’ t touch 
that draft!” 

A little after five Mary, the maid, came rush- 
ing in. 

She told Edmund how the dentist had bade 
her wait a long time for him; and how, not 
knowing her way about that city, she had taken 
the wrong car, and gone a long way before she 
found out her mistake. 

‘And the pittaties to do yet!” she said. She 
almost looked as if she were going to cry. She 
did not want Edmund’s mamma and papa to 
think she was a careless maid. ° 

“‘Q Mary, look in the oven,” said Edmund. 
“We did it!” 

Mary looked in the oven; and then she looked 
at Edmund, and held up both hands. 

“‘Qh, the darlin’!’’ she said. 

‘She flew at the range and opened the drafts 
and cleared down the fire, and began to get the 
rest of the dinner ready. 

Next Edmund’s mamma came hurrying into 
the kitchen, and Mary, the maid, told how and 
why she had been late. 

Edmund’s mamma said she would excuse her; 
and, as it was so late, they would try not to have 
the potatoes baked for dinner. 

“Oh, but they’re all baking!” cried Edmund, 
and told his story. 

“But they might have baked more, mamma, 
if I might have opened that draft.” 

““How glad I am you didn’t!” said mamma. 
“Tt is better than having potatoes baked to 
know that I can trust you, and papa will say so, 
too.” 

Then Edmund was glad he and Gravity had 
decided that way about it. 

When the potatoes had gone to the table, 
hot and well done and just right and only a 
little late, Mary, the maid, had time to think. 
She thought what a dear little boy Edmund 
was. 

When she went upstairs to light the gas in 
his room and turn down the bedclothes, she 
waited there till Edmund came up. 

“Sure, it’s the darlin’ he is,” she said, ‘‘and 
Vl buy him a present. What’ll it be now?” 

“OQ Mary, do you mean I may say anything 
I like? Then I know just what,—a collar for 
Gravity.” 

“A collar for his dog, isit? [Mary didn’t call 
him a stuffed dog.] And not a picture-book for 
himself, nor a red tin wagon?” 

“Oh, no, please! I’d so much rather have 
the collar!’ 

“Then it’s the finest one made he’ll be havin’ 
the first time I go to town,” said Mary, the maid. 

And that’s how Gravity got his new collar, 


THE ENGINEER. 


Wiruin the shadowed cab the flickering light 

But half reveals his features firmly fixed, 

His left hand on the throttle, while his right 

Controls the air. As, through the darkness 

mixed 

With lurid flashes, on we rush betwixt 
The phantom figures of the steeds of night. 

I lie in peaceful slumber; dreams unmixed 
With any sense of danger. Visions bright 
Attend my wandering fancy; for I know 

That faithful unto death is he who holds 

His life and mine within his hands; and 

fear 
Is banished, and my grateful heart aglow 
For that protection, half divine, now molds 
This prayer: God bless the railroad engineer. 
From the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BABY FROM OUT OF THE SEA. 
BY HENRIETTA HORSCH. 


NE day in early February, 1904, as a 

fisherman came across the fields from 

. the sea, he saw, lying upon the grass, 

a short distance from the rocky shore below, 
a little, soft gray animal. 

Upon a nearer view this proved to be a baby 
seal, How it came to be left so high and dry 
above its native element will never be. known. 
Its mother may have been frightened away, 
intending to return later for her baby, or death 
may have come to her. So the orphaned seal, 
left to its own resources, crawled on and up 
for shelter until the soft grassy field received 
it. 

The fisherman would have killed the: little 
fellow for its bounty of one dollar had not a 
younger, more tender-hearted comrade arrived, 
and, paying the price, rescued the little one, 
taking him in a handcart to a home, a quarter 
of a mile back from the sea. There the tiny 
baby was fed upon fish, the seal’s usual food; 
but as yet the baby was too young and would 
none of it. But,'when milk was offered, that 
was accepted and became its regular food. So 
fond did the small seal become of its new friend, 
it would give little barks of pleasure when he 
came near, and the soft brown eyes would 
follow his every motion. In the barn near by 
a bed was made for the baby, and each day 
it was taken out to crawl about upon the grass 
plot in front of the house; and each member 
of the family became its friend, and in return 
it grew to love their companionship. 

Several times a week its master would put 
it into the hand-cart, carry it to the sea, where 
a frolic in the surf was enjoyed, at any moment 
a call being all that was needed for its return 
to its benefactor. It grew in size, and seemed 
to be thriving, and was a source of much pleas- 
ure to the summer folk just coming for the sea- 


son, when one evening, the last of June, its 


soft, human-looking eyes began to grow dim, 
and the next morning it died, unable to sur- 
vive out of its native conditions. 

Baby was of the hair seal family with a round 
head, out of which a bright-eyed, pathetic 
little face showed. This family of seals is in 
rather bad repute among those who fish for a 
livelihood, owing to the large amount of fish 
they consume. In consequence, the govern- 
ment has placed a price for the sending of a 
seal’s nose to headquarters. In Maine, where 
baby was found, the price is not so much as in 
some other States. The Indians of this State 
craftily invented some method by which one 
seal nose would do for many, and, owing to the 


large demand, in a short time, for bounties, 
suspicion was aroused and the truth discovered. 
So this baby from out of the sea lived and died 
on land, its short life getting love and care 
from one family of simple fisher-folk, who re- 
ceived compensation, not in bounty,—for that 
was denied,—but in the loving confidence and 
trust of the little, helpless gray seal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FIRST-OF-APRIL JOKE. 


BY MARY EVANS NOYES. 


MAMMA! mamma! Our Ladybird is 
dead,” said little George, running 
breathlessly to Mrs. Almon, who was 

working in the kitchen of the large, old-fash- 
ioned farm-house. 

“Uncle John just went to her, and she was 
on the floor with both eyes shut tight,” he con- 
tinued excitedly. 

Now Ladybird was not a bird at all, but a 
cow, cherished in the Almon home not only 
as a pet, as George supposed in the unthinking 
way of his six years, but for her real value. 

All the forenoon Papa Almon and the kind 
neighbor had watched and doctored suffering 
Ladybird, and then had left her, hoping for her 
recovery. 

“And now,” poor Mrs. Almon was saying to 
herself, “how hard for Walter to stand this loss, 
and just as we want to make another payment 
on our farm, too. But there’’”— and she ended 
her doleful thoughts with a sigh as she took up 
her work again. 

Now you know good, honest work carries with 
it wholesome thought, and this was as true in 
mamma’s case aS in many others; and she 
had no sooner taken the partly mended sock 
to finish than her thoughts took a more cheery 
course. 

““There’s the hide,’”’ she said aloud. ‘‘That’s 
surely worth something.” And, calling Uncle 
John she sent him for her husband. 

Then Mrs. Almon, with one eye on her work 
and the other on the road, began watching for 
Mr. Almon. 

Before many minutes had passed she was 
rewarded with a sight of her husband accom- 
panied by Mr. Francis, who was to help Mr. 
Almon. 

Both men carried large; sharp knives, and 
mamma knew by these that papa’s thoughts 
had followed hers. 

Poor Mr. Almon’s face showed signs of weari- 
ness and disappointment, and it was hard in- 
deed for his wife to keep from subtracting 
mentally the value of a cow’s hide from the. 
value of Ladybird herself. 

Mr. Almon entered the stable first, followed 
by Mr. Francis, knives in hand; and what do 
you suppose’ he found? The lifeless form of 
Ladybird? 

Ah, no! but instead a very lively and hungry 
cow, Pally recovered from the state of weak- 
ness in which Uncle John had found her. 

Mrs. Almon, glancing from the window near 
which she sat, noticed a change in her hus- 
band’s expression as he came toward the house, 
and Mr. Almon noticed a change in his wife’s 
countenance when he said, “‘ Well, dear, Lady- 


‘bird has concluded not to be skinned to-day.” 


Then, turning to George, who stood near, he 
continued, ‘Well, little boy, Ladybird played 
a pretty good first-of-April joke on you, didn’t 
she?” 

And mamma, looking mischievously at him, 
said, ‘‘I think she played a very good joke on — 
a very big boy,” while George wondered whom 
mamma could mean by “‘a very big boy.” 


Hope and anticipation are partners. 
J. Perit-Senn. 


THE SANDPIPER. 


Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit— 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Seud black and swift across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit across the beach— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I mnich him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and serous 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
_ The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children both, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 

Creiia THAXTER. 
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THE NATIVE COUNTRY BALLS IN 
CUBA. 


BY ANNA M. STEARNS. 


N a warm night in January, when the 
moon was not yet high and my gentle 

Cuban pony stepped carefully ~ over 

the rocky, uneven path, sometimes stopping 
and pricking up his little ears as if to know the 
reason of some strange sound, and the tall palm- 
trees threw their shadows on the pale fields, 
and the cane leaves rustled with the breeze, I 
rode to my first native, country baille (ball). 

We crossed a narrow stream, and the water 
came so high I had to lie back straight on the 
pony, and lift my feet in the great wooden stir- 
rups, to keep them from getting wet.. The 
pony spattered the water on my divided riding- 
skirt; but the night was warm, and it soon 
dried. 

We wound up a hill, and my companion 
pointed out a wide-spreading tree, and told 
me that on one of those great limbs men had 
been hanged but three or four years before. As 
a loud wail, probably of some animal crying 
for its mate, came from the woods on the right, 
I shuddered and urged the pony, “Capitan,” 
on faster, It seemed but every few steps that 
we were in some new field and the bars had to 
be let down and the wires unloosed, and my 
companion would cry out: 

“Watch out for the barb wire.” 

Farther on we passed a family journeying 
somewhere in the night. The father walked 
ahead, with a bundle tied to a stick thrown 
over his shoulder, the children straggled after 
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him: they seemed never ending. The wife 
came behind, with a naked baby sitting astride 
her hip, with its little head thrown back on her 
shoulder and its bare toes curled up baby fash- 
ion. I wondered where this family were going 
and if they were happy. They all sang out, 
“Buenos noches, Americanos”’ (good evening), 
in their sweet, musical voices, and the woman 
smiled up at me; and, when I spoke to the tiny 
child, she crossed herself, and asked God to 
bless. me. 

Yes, they were quite, quite happy I thought. 

Soon we overtook some more travellers going 
our way, and to the same place. There were 
many pilgrims, old and young men and women, 
and small, dark-eyed children, lifting their curly 
heads as we passed, with their gentle salutes: 

“Bueno, sefior.” 

And some were on the slow-plodding mules, 
and the omnipresent dog was there, too. 

Now we could see the village in the distance,— 
a few scattered plaster houses and low huts. 
As we neared the tienda, or store, where the 
ball was to be held, I noticed that the houses 
along the one narrow street were vacant. 
Everybody had gone to the dance: even the 
negroes, who were not allowed to mingle in the 
good times of the select class of the village, had 
left their homes, and were around the tienda 
looking through the barred windows and crowd- 
ing by the doors; and one fat woman was sell- 
ing coffee in little tin cups and queer looking 
cakes which one might imagine had a good 
mixture of dirt in them. 

People were corning in all directions, on mules, 
ponies, and afoot. On the street, tied to the 
hitching-posts, the ponies stamped and whin- 
nied, and the mules switched their long, rope- 
like tails. 

The music started up, and we entered the 
tienda. The first thing that struck my eye was 
our flag hung over the opposite door, with a 
Cuban and Spanish flag on each side. Palm 
branches had been gathered and plastered 
against the walls and stacked in corners, per- 
haps without any artistic arrangement; but 
the thought was there, and these were all sim- 
ple, country people, with no education, simple, 
impulsive, passionate, and lazy, but kind to the 
one American among them that night, as in- 
deed they always were when I went among 
them. It seemed as though they must have 
said among themselves: 

“We must be attentive to the Americana: 
we must make her have a good time.” 

At least a dozen women offered me their 
chairs, and some of them were tired, I know; 
for they had walked long distances, and sleep- 
ing babes were in their arms, and fretting chil- 
dren pulled at their skirts. A small boy brought 
me coffee in a blue cup, and soon he returned 
with a plate of dulces (sweets). As I sat there 
looking at the strange scene, suddenly I felt 
a little hand slipped into mine, and a small girl 
was standing by me. She was such a sweet 
little thing, I drew her onto my lap. 

‘‘Why don’t you dance with the little boys?” 
I said to her, with the best Spanish I could 
command. 

“They will not let me dance,’’ she answered. 
And then I knew that she was one of the ineli- 
gibles of the select society of La G., and, al- 
though quite light, one of her parents was prob- 
ably as black as the ace of spades. 
a pin I had on, with a little blue stone in it, and 
she slipped from my lap, saying she must show 
it to her mother. My eyes followed her through 
the open door, and her mother proved to be the 
fat black woman, selling the coffee and before- 
mentioned cakes. 


I gave her - 
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The music seemed to begin with a bang and 
then grow fainter and fainter and slower and 
slower, and then the men with their queer 
tucked jackets would stop and fan their part- 
ners, and, as they walked around, their ma- 
chettes rattled by their sides. The orchestra 
sat in a corner by the iron-barred windows. It 
consisted of three men, the first and only violin, 
one who played on an instrument that resem- 
bled a flute, and a negro who pounded a hollow, 
skin-covered box, shaped like a loaf of bread. 

The children danced and did everything. the 
grown people did, and they looked very pretty; 
and the dark-eyed boys held the girls quite as 
close as the older young men did. The sefioritas 
in their giddy dresses and cheap finery, strolled 
around on the arms of their partners. These 
women were the select. ones of the town, they 
were the white class; but oftentimes, if one 
caught a glimpse of their bare necks, he saw 
they were often ofa dark shade. Grandmothers, 
grandfathers, aunts, uncles, mothers and 
fathers, and children were. there,—whole fam- 
ilies, even the tiny babes and faithful dogs. 
They lined the benches by the walls. Some 
were asleep, all looked contented; and I 
thought of the old saying, ‘‘Ignorance is bliss,” 
and that it might well be applied to these people. 
Suddenly the music stopped altogether, and 
a great babble of excited tongues arose. The 
sleepers awakened, the babies cried, rubbing 
their little fists in their eyes as their mothers 
jumped on chairs, the better to see the excite- 
ment, and it reminded me of our women when 
they see a mouse. I stood on mine, too, to 
see the fight, but it was only one of tongues; 
for that is the way a Cuban generally does his. 
fighting, and it is a good way. 

I soon-learned the cause. Big Antonio had 
danced with another man’s sweetheart. Soon 
the excitement ceased, and the music began 
again, and the dancers, too, as though nothing 
had happened. The offended lover walked off 
with his novia (sweetheart). She looked rather 
independent and a bit important, but I felt 
sorry for her when the time came that she would 
see him at her own house. As for big Antonio, 
he was already saying sweet things to another 
girl, and, as no men seemed to claim her, she 
was probably nobody’s sweetheart. 

It was eleven o’clock when we started home. 
The dancers would dance until daylight. I 
said good-night to all those kind people, and 
we left the tienda and went for our ponies; and, 
as we wound down the rocky hill and across the 
cane-fields, back to the plantation, I could hear 
the baiile music and the gay laughter of the 
Cubanos of La G.,—the people that I grew to 
love, and shall never, never forget. 


UFFICIENT for each day is the good 
S thereof, equally as the evil, We must do 

at once, and with our might, the merciful 
deed that our hand findeth to do, else it will 
never be done; for the hand will find ‘other tasks, 
and the arrears fall through. And every un- 
consummated good feeling, every unfulfilled 
purpose that His Spirit has prompted, shall one 
day charge us as faithless and recreant before 
God. J. H. THom. 


OUR things come not back,—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, the 
neglected opportunity. 


CHARACTER is the diamond that scratches 
every other stone. BaRTOL, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE Red Cross Society, which is attract- 
ing much attention by its labors in 
alleviating suffering in the most cruel 

and protracted war between Russia and Japan, 
was suggested by the work of the “Christian 
Commission” in our Civil War. The Switzers, 
who were interested in the idea, called a meet- 
ing in Berne in August, 1864, and subsequently 
a convention, at which every civilized power in 
the world was represented. This convention 
formulated an international treaty of ten articles 
which are thus summarized: 

The flag of the society—a red cross in a white 
field—was to be respected wherever unfurled. 
It was to have care of the wounded and dead 
of both combatants in any battle. It had the 
right to secure the discharge and return to their 
homes of soldiers incapacitated by wounds or 
disease. It was to be the custodian of any aid 
given by either party. Its relief trains were to 
pass freely across hostile frontiers. All the 
provisions of the treaty related to conditions 
of war. 

Within four months after the convention 
twelve European powers signed the articles, 
and now every power in the world, with the 
possible exception of Mexico and Brazil, is a 
party to the treaty. The United States sug- 
gested that the society should extend its work 
to the relief of suffering in time of peace as well 
as in time of war. All the powers accepted 
this amendment, and now wherever the red 
cross in the white field is unfurled there is be~ 
hind it the sympathy and support of Christen- 
dom. 


LL the money in the world will not hurt a 
A man if he keeps it in the right place, 
but two brass farthings will blind him if 
he puts them over his eyes. We are wrong with 
things, little or great, when they hide from us the 
vision of the heavenly, when they deafen us to 
the voices tliat are ever calling us higher, when 
they deaden us to the impulses and promptings 
of the Good Spirit, when they divert us from the 
path in which God would lead us. 
Marx Guy PEARSE. 


————— 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We have a faithful contributor in Italy, and 
on the first page of this number you will find 
an interesting article from his pen. The picture 
was engraved from a photograph sent with the 
narrative. 

And speaking of Italy calls up a country still 
farther from our sanctum, where Every Other 
Sunday is welcomed. It is India, and a friend 
received this statement only lately from Khasi 
Hills in that country, which she transferred to 
the Editor: ‘The twelve copies of Every Other 
Sunday that come regularly are of invaluable 
service. Four copies are given to Unitarian 
boys who are prosecuting their studies, with 
selected passages marked for translation, as 
exercise. Two copies go to the secretaries of 
the churches at Mawpat and Mongtalang. 
Some to selected sympathizers and members of 
our Union, some to friends of the Union, and 
some to children as gifts.’’ Not a bad showing 
for twelve copies. 

The Editor is fond of suggestions from readers, 
helping his work often. We have had several 
illustrated series of articles: three are running 
in this current volume. And now the question 


Every Other Sunday. 


Gates = Pe mh ld awit Seat het aint een 


arises, What next? What course of subjects 
will prove interesting for the next volume, 
bearing in mind the topics already treated? 
Tell us. 

Another way of helping the Editor: send him 
choice bits of poetry or pithy passages in prose, 
—things worth knowing and preserving. 

We have recently said something to teachers 
and to scholars, now a word to parents: Re- 
member there is a Sunday School. Speak well 
of it, have the children go regularly. Give gen- 
erously to its support. You might do a worse 
thing than serve as teacher or officer. But, 
in the least and smallest relation, be loyal to 
the nursery of the church, the volunteer teachers, 
the hope of the parish. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
famous artists, with many illustrations. An- 
swers must be in the Editor’s hands not later than 
three weeks after the date when the questions are 
published. rn 


EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 

1. Who possessed the box which, when opened, 
let loose all the evils which attend humanity? 

2. Who said, ‘‘A man’s house is his castle’”’? 

3. What character in dramatic literature de- 
livered a most memorable funeral oration? 
- 4. Who was the original of Goldsmith’s ‘Dr. 
Primrose” in ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield”’? 

5. Who was Wordsworth’s favorite amanu- 
ensis? 

6. Who painted the celebrated ‘‘Lesson in 
Anatomy,” and where is it? 

7. What goddess was turned to stone by ma- 
ternal grief? 

8. What poem of Coleridge’s was suggested 
in his sleep? P 

9. To whom did Goldsmith dedicate his poem, 
“The Deserted Village” ? 

10. What character of George Eliot’s is 
thought to be largely autobiographical? 


Answers will appear May 7, 1905. 


Answers 

To questions published March 12, 1905. 
. Portsmouth, N.H. 
. Jonathan Scott Hartley. 
. Music. 
. Boston Art Museum. 
. Turner. 
. Crime and remorse. 
. Celebrated Irish actress. 
. England and Spain. 
. Lewis Carroll. 
0. Henry VI., founder of Eton College. 


Garrick. 


KFPOONOUNFHWNHE 


LETTER-BOX. 


SENIGMA XY. 
Srx Norep AMERICANS. 


\ 


ACROSTIC, : 


(ALL of the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When rightly guessed and written one 
below the other, the diagonal beginning with the upper 
right hand letter and ending with the lower left hand 
letter will spell the name of a famous battlefield.) 

1. A seaport of Massachusetts. 

2. A Confederate general. 

3. A famous mountain, : 

4, A signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

5. A Greek historian. | 

6. A character in Scott’s ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

7. A city of Virginia. 

8. An English cathedral. 

9, A town in Massachusetts. 

10, A town in the province of Hesse-Nassau, Prussia. 

Henry A. JENKS. 


THE NAMES OF TREES. 


Say, which is the handsomest of all the trees 

That ever braved the cruel wintry breeze, 

Which ever lovely to our eyes appears, . 

And knows no change through all the rolling year? 

When this tree’s name you shall have fairly guessed, 

Say, which appears to you the ugliest ? 

And this, I think, you’ll easily explain, 

Because the answer is so very plain. a 

When these are known, I pray you name the one 

Of all the autumn trees most meddlesome, 

Which sets all classes blindly by the ears, 

However friendly to them it appears. 

Next tell me which defies old ocean's flood, 

And by whose might its leaves are best withstood ? 

Inform me next which will bid you rove ? 

Which live.? and which all modern maidens love? 
Young Days. 


WHAT IS IT? 


A FRIEND to all the human race, 
From emperor to peasant; 5 
There’s none more missed when not in place, 
Or of more use when present. 
Obedient to my patron’s will, 
I yield to their control ; 
Yet every one is trying still 
To “put me in a hole.” 


_ CONUNDRUM XXVI. 


By what process could you make a tea-table into © 
food? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. a 


EnicmMa XIII.— Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Apprp Lxerrers.— Count, country. Car, carry. 
Poet, poetry. Mar, marry. Hen, Henry. Cur, curry, 
Do, dory. Pea, Peary. Pant, pantry. Ma, Mary. 
Infant, infantry. 

Cross-worp Entema.— Longfellow. 

CHARADE.— Nectar. 

ConunprumM XXIV.— Looking-glass. 


We have received answers to puzzles from Harold 
A. Cone, New London, Conn., and Lillie M. Wright, 
East Lexington, Mass. 


_ EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. | 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, EDITOR. 
(A BI-WEEELY.) 


. The uniform subscription price of EvzRyY OTHER 
SunpaY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 


(Eacu number represents a corresponding letter in July and August. 


the alphabet.) 
20, 8, 15, 18, 1, 19 — 10, 5, 6, 6, 5, 18, 19, 15, 14. 
7, 5, 15, 18, 7, 5 — 28, 1, 19, 8, 9, 14, 7, 20, 15, 14, 
1, 2, 18, 1, 8, 1, 18 — 12, 9, 14, 3, 15, 12, 14. 
3, 8, 1, 18, 12, 5, 19 —19, 21, 18, 14, 5, 18. 
21, 12, 25, 19, 19, 5, 19—7, 18, 1, 14, 20. 
8, 5, 14, 18, 25 —3, 12, 1, 25. 
Laura G. BRIGHAM. 
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